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Hammond or Chesnut, gave any indication of his views. Perry of the
upcountry was the only voice in opposition. He protested the assertions
of Keitt, Orr, and Boyce. Lincoln's election was not sufficient cause
for secession. South Carolina must not rush into independent action
heedlessly. An overt act should be awaited, and then the South should
move in concert. He and some of his upcountry associates voiced the
idea that Charleston was trying to push through this hasty action.
Perry thought the upcountry could be rallied against the tidewater, and
could even get support in Charleston for cooperation and against im-
mediate secession.15
Perry alone could not rouse effective opposition to secession; there
was no contest on this issue. Within the parishes and districts, where
numerous campaigns for the legislature were fought, the democratiza-
tion of the state was the bone of contention as orators debated over
electoral reform. In Charleston a variety of tickets presented in bewilder-
ing combination thirty-six candidates for twenty seats. Some of the
tickets bore suggestive names, such as "Firemen, Military and Me-
chanics," and the "Mechanics' and Workingmen's" slate.16 Such groups
were trying to break down the Charleston bosses and sometimes pro-
tested the competition of free Negroes in the labor market. In some dis-
tricts there were objections to the usury laws; in the piedmont there was
demand for a subsidy to the Blue Ridge Railroad. The revival of the
slave trade and the expulsion of Yankee schoolteachers also stimulated
oratory. Indeed each district had its own interests and issues.1T There was
no focus on a state ticket, but in the background was the knowledge that
the legislature had a governor and electors to choose. Some guberna-
torial choices were announced by legislators, and all pledged allegiance
to Breckinridge and Lane. Whatever Douglas men there were, kept
quiet.
The political atmosphere was disturbed in higher quarters that sum-
mer, because South Carolina's federal relations were unusually unhappy.
The administration's efforts to suppress the slave trade bore heavily
upon the federal appointees. When President Buchanan had finally re-
tained the state attorney general, the distinguished I. W. Hayne, to be
special prosecutor in the slave-trade cases his acceptance had been taken
unkindly by many of his fellow Carolinians; and then the government